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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Characteristics of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 
BY DR. HERMANN ZOPIY. 

Fevix Mrnpetssoun-BARTHOLDY 
pendant to Weser,* as a representative of 
the Romantic school. Like him, of tender sen- 
sibilities and delicate feelings, he inclined to the 
feminine and graceful. 

I must remark at the outset that it is very diffi- 
cult in elucidating a mind that has just departed 
from us, to distinguish in the details of our 
judgment what is true from what is false, or 
exaggerated; yet I hope, should any injustice 


is our 


creep in here in spite of my best intention, it | 
| shine as a wonder-child, and at the same time 


will be too unessential to affect the accuracy of 
the main impression. 

Mendelssohn, on account of his uncommonly 
precocious development, has been regarded as a 
musical wonder-child. This, with his bringing up, 
and his most careful although spoiling education 
in a house in many ways regarded as_ the first in 
Berlin, both in point of wealth, of taste for Art 
and of fine tone, could not be without a lasting 
influence on a nature as susceptible as Weber's, 
and indeed far more pliable. This manifested 
itself all too prominently ; whether for the ad- 
vantage of the Art, whose representative he was 
called to be, will soon be seen. 

Truly astonishing and wonderful it must have 
been to see with what deep interest, with what 
technical certainty Mendelssohn, a boy of fifteen 
years, directed the performance, and by heart, of 
the great Passion of Sebastian Bach in the Ber- 
lin Sing-Academie! Never could that institution 





*See article: “Characteristics of Weber,” in 
Nos. 2 and 3 of this volume. 











boast, before or since, an epoch of such brilliant 
bloom as then, when minds like Zelter, Mendels- 
sohn, Devrient and Marx combined to bring 
Bach’s plastic art, in the most sound and genuine 
manner, to the knowledge and the recognition of 
the ‘public; and above all it was the sublime 
Passion music, by whose performance Mendels- 
sohn, by the side of Zelter, won for the Berlin 
Academy its noblest triumph; while Devrient 
and Marx, by word and writing, by study and 
communication, and the hints therefrom derived 
for the right representation of music until then 
scarcely understood at all, exerted equal influ- 
ence upon hearers and performers. All whom I 
have heard allude to it, speak with the greatest 
enthusiasm of that time, and revel mostly in the 
memory of it even during excellent performances 
of Bach to-day. 

Mendelssohn did equal service in his direction 
of the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, and in 
the performance of the piano Concertos and 
Trios of that master. He studied the classical 
composers with especial and unwearied persever- 
ance, above all Bach, Handel and Beethoven; 
and a most rare memory supported his impressi- 
ble nature in a remarkable degree ; so at home 
was he in those authors, that he scarcely needed 
scores or parts for the execution of the most 
elaborate pieces. Mendelssohn was, as we have 
said, very industrious in his studies, but he had 
constant stimulus and encouragement on the one 
hand in such quick and happy apprehension, on 
the other as the adored son of one of the first, at 
that time perhaps in point of social respectability, 
the very first house of the Residenz. Under 
such cireumstances, accustomed as he was to 


characterized by a naiveté and an amiability par- 
ticularly attractive to superficial people, could he 
escape the danger of becoming the enfant gatd of 
Berlin fashionable female society ? If this oceur- 
red perhaps ina less degree socially, at least 


| compared with the intolerable arrogance of a 


Heine—for even his enemies admit his singular 
modesty, his stedfast amiability—yet his genius, 
in its direction and activity, was by no means 
free from that influence. 

Of not only a noble, but a truly kind heart, he 
was animated by the wish to conciliate all, to 
please all, even at times when he had long had 
more than a suspicion, that such inclinations and 
their causes are too diverse, nay, often by divided 
interests too utterly opposed, to make it possible 
to bring the fulfilment of such different wishes, 
so to say, under one hat. To offend or crowd no 
one in the world, is a thing utterly impossible to 
a pronounced character. Whoever seeks that, 
renounces his own character. To many men, of 


faut, in dress coat, tirée & quatres épingles. 











the highest endowment, this has aE and 
Mendelssohn, in spite of the noblest striving, had 
to share the same experience. Besides, no char- 
acter, and of course no artistic character, can de- 
velop itself thoroughly and firmly as such with- 
out conflict, not only with circumstances, but also 
(what is still more indispensable) with itself, 
with its own nature. The tendency to such a 
conflict lies in human nature—at least in all souls 
strong enough to be self-conscious; so strong is 
it, that a man, who finds himself by talent, wealth 
or station in a rare position, cannot remain long 
contented with it, but seeks or seems to seek for 
friction and collision, and at all events is inclined 
to deny what is peaceful and untroubled in his 
destiny. The latter case we find in Mendelssohn. 
It is very strikingly expressed by one of our 
most intelligent critics, speaking of a certain 
concert, thus: “Joachim, (one of our most 
famous violin virtuosos), played Mendelssohn’s 
violin Concerto. Most of Mendelssohn’s instru- 
mental compositions run into a soft and yielding 
sentimentality, which banishes itself at last to the 
element of moonlight and of elfin dances. So 
also this Concerto. Like many men, on whom 
fortune smiles in all their undertakings, Mendels- 
sohn too felt the need of sorrows, and pleased 
himself, in the want of real sorrows, with telling 
of imaginary ones. One may apply to him, re- 
versed, the lines of Heine : 


Aus seinen kleinen Schmerzen 
Macht er die grossen Lieder. 


(Out of his ttle sorrows 
Makes he his great songs.*) 


“The sorrows are for the most part hardly 
worth the mention ; the theme too is always the 
same old story; but he knows how to vary it so 
pleasantly, he understands how to languish so 
sweetly, to smile so sadly, here and there too 
how to assume a roguish air—in short he is so 
‘interesting,’ that one cannot resist him! In all 
this the Mendelssohn passion never offends the 
good tone of fine society; it is always comme il 
How 
different Beethoven and Schumann! When the 
Demon seized them, they went through thick 
and thin with him, without stopping to pull on 
their gloves. It was remarked of Joachim, that 
he played the Concerto with disinclination— 
something like djspleasure settled on his features. 
His powerful genius felt constraint within the 
narrow, precise forms of the conversazione style,” 
&e. 

As the social circle, in which Mendelssohn 

* The lovers of the songs of Robert Franz will at 
once recall, in connection with his exquisite music, 


the little poem : 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 
Mach ich die kleine Lieder.—Eb. 
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moved, was great and brilliant, so from the above 
reasons did his artistic circle of vision remain 
narrow—narrowed as ‘much as possible by that 
coterie of Berlin ladies, who were in raptures 
with his every motion, with his every naive or 
roguish trick or word; who each of them was 
eager to possess another original little song, with 
or without words, written by himself and dedica- 
ted to herself, or the pen with which he wrote or 
whatever else he used. And how happy was he 
to oblige them all! how modestly he let the 
thing be snatched from him! how unconstrain- 
edly he abandoned himself to a naive humor, 
pleased to be overwhelmed with laughter at his 
innocent wit, when he had succeeded in right 
prettily teasing one of them! How “ neat,” how 
“interesting,” how “charming” they found him! 

That was the insidious poison that was more 
and more to strangle the high aspiration for 
which Nature had endowed him, as a warning to 
the legion of artists who worship him and try to 
follow in his footsteps. Hence he never came to 
the full feeling and consciousness of the creative 
power that really dwelt within him; he thought 
that he must lean upon and imitate great models. 
Unfeigned modesty, proceeding from the deepest, 
noblest veneration and admiration of masters 
who to him seemed out of reach, and the resig- 
nation naturally consequent, were what lamed 
him and hindered him from working freely on, 
without concern about the degree of his own spe- 
cific power ; and would not let him give us himself, 
him, Mendelssohn, entire, complete, self-conscious, 
and therefore sound and classical. 

Instead of this he strove to imitate Beethoven, 
his whole soul permeated by the Ninth Symphony 
with choruses, and wrote by way of offset to that, 
but without sufficient motive in itself, a Symphony- 
Cantata. Still more powerfully taken with the 
great Passion music of Bach, he endeavored to 
imitate that, and wrote his Paulus after that 
model. Indeed, so closely wedded was he to that 
model, that (just as in imitating the Ninth Sym- 
phony) he insisted upon weaving Chorals into 
the Paulus ; although the poet whom he had 
first selected for the text of this oratorio, (one of 
the few artists, by the way, who have their eyes 
open in matters of plastic art and grouping), 
amazed at this desire, earnestly called his atten- 
tion to the utter unfitness of Chorals for this sort 
of matter, showed him how they would disturb 
and limit him, and finally withdrew entirely from 
the task, leaving it toa more willing arranger ; 
while Mendelssohn could say only in reply: 
“ But the Chorals in the Passion, especially those 
a capella, have such a peculiarly fine effect !” 

[To be continued. ] 
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Third Letter from Ferdinand Hiller. 
Tuer Musica FEstivaL at ATx-LA-CHAPELLE. 
Bach.—Schubert.—Schumann.—Berlioz.—Liszt. 


The programme for the second day must have 
appeared unsuccessful in many respects to every 
one who had made himself acquainted with the 
compositions to be performed, although the selec- 
tion of this or that work, such as, for instance, the 
Symphony by Schubert, was good. There seemed 
to have existed an intention rather of presenting 
a succession of important names than of effective 
works, of thinking more of what might be written 
of the proceedings than of what would be sung. 
Considered as a mere musical mass (the execution 
of all the pieces without any pauses would have 
lasted more than four hours) it was a hazardous 


experiment, and if, in addition to this, we recollect 


one of the vocal compositions chosen can escape 
the reproach of being unsuited, at least for the 
object in view. 

Our great old grandpapa Bach had appeared 
only seldom—I think not more than twice—at 
the former Miederrheinische Musical Festivals. 
When we remember how many of these festivals 
Mendelssohn directed, how great his influence 
was, and that no artist ever did more than he did 
for the propagation and comprehension of the 
most profound of all composers, there must have 
been some especial reasons for the apparent 
neglect. And, in truth there is a satisfactory 
number of such reasons; instead, however, of 
mentioning them in this place, I prefer stating at 
once that I welcomed with great delight the name 
of Bach in the programme for this year. My 
delight, however, did not last long—not after I 
had inspected more closely the work to be per- 
formed, and become convinced that the selection 
was a most unsuitable one, taking into account 
the means and the end. 

“ Christ, unserer Herr, zum Jordan kam” 
(Christ, our Lord, came to the Jordan) were the 
words at the commencement of Bach’s cantata in 

uestion, composed for the festival of St. John 
> ve Baptist. It contains a so-called varied choral, 
a few recitatives, three airs, and the usual con- 
cluding choral. The text is something horrible—a 
jumble of mystical and trivial doggerel verse, in 
German, which causes your hair to stand on end, 
supposing, by-the-way, you have got any. Of 
course, it has not the least to do with Whitsuntide. 
A friend of mine asserts that the good people of 
Aix-la-Chapelle had been attracted by the words : 

“Da wolt’er stiften uns ein Bad, 

Zu waschen uns von Siinden,’’* 


but this I cannot believe. The cantata contains 
no grand chorus; the airs, from which the musi- 
cian may, at any rate, learn a great deal, are 
difficult and unthankful for the singers, and, fora 
large audience, a bore; while the instrumentation, 
partly not carried out, and requiring the organ, 
1s where, as in the first piece, it is complete, any- 
thing but adapted to be performed by large 
masses. There seems to have been some previous 
suspicion that the effect of the work would be 
unsatisfactory, for, with a degree of arbitrariness, 
which I will not further notice, the concluding 
chorus of another cantata, No. 21 of the Kirchen- 

antaten: “Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss” was 
tacked on to it. This latter was magnificent and 
vigorous, being, as it were, written expressly for 
fine choral resources. But even this composition 
was not destined to achieve at the public per- 
formance the same effect it had produced at the 
rehearsal, since it was deprived of, I will not say 
its — but, at any rate, its more suitable place, 
and stuck at the end of the concert. Of this, 
however, I shall sav more anon. 

* Des Siingers Fluch,” a ballad, adapted by 
Richard Pohl, from Uhland’s poems, music by 
Schumann, was the second of the vocal composi- 
tions selected for execution. The above excel- 
lent musician composed this work during the 
latter years of his creative activity in Diisseldorf, 
and, although it contains much that is beautiful, I 
cannot agree with the decision of many capable 
critics, nearly connected with him, and look upon 
it as one of his finest efforts. Some few lyrical 
pieces in it are attractive and expressive, while 
some few passages, given to the chorus, are 
calculated to produce a powerful and almost 
“Sree impression; but the poem arranged by 

ichard Pohl is distinguished in the middle by a 
great degree of unclearness, which has communi- 
cated itself to the musical treatment. The 
commencement is somewhat monotonous; the 
end, expressive, but melting away rather too 
much, and, indeed, almost dying out, while the 
dramatic points, properly speaking, are, as is 
frequently the case with Schumann, who is thor- 
oughly - lyrical, most unintelligibly obliterated. 
The part of the solo soprano, which took no share 
in Bach’s cantata, is very small and ineffective, 








* “He wished to establish a bath there, to wash us 
clean of sin.” 


that we were invited to a Musical Festival, not | 





while the co-operation of the chorus is also too 
rare to satisfy the magnificent resources —- 
at our Rhenish Musical Festivals. The selection 
of this vocal composition was, however, the best 
of the three chosen. 

L’Enfance du Christ, Trilogie Mystique, text 
and music by Hector Berlioz, was the last of the 
works set down for performance, and was that 
which was looked on by some with the greatest 
distrust, and by others with the greatest curiosity, 
A small portion—the middle portion—of this 
work had been previously performed separately, 
under the name of The Flight into Egypt, in 
several places, including Cologne, with more or 
less success. Berlioz produced it successfully in 
a concert at Paris, under the fictitious name of 
Peter Ducré (1679). It may interest you to 
know something more about its origin, and I 
therefore subjoin a literal translation of a letter 
published by the author, and addressed in the 
year 1852 to a friend in London. I have 
preserved it. It runs as follows :— 

“Some judge of authors’ names, not works, and then 

Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 


“ My dear : 

“You ask me why the Mystery, The 
Flight into Egypt, which is to be found in a list, 
published by yourself, of my works, has on the 
title, * Dedicated to Peter Ducré, a fictitious 
chapelmaster ?’? This happened in consequence 
of a fault of which I was guilty—a fault for which 
I have been severely punished, and for which I 
shall ever reproach myself. The facts of the ease 
are as follow :— 

“ One evening, I happened to be at the house 
of Baron de M , a judicious and sincere friend 
of art, with one of my old fellow-pupils of the 
Academy in Rome, the learned architect Duc. 
Every one was playing cards; some whist, some 
écarté, ete., with the exception of myself alone. 
I abhor cards. Endless patience and thirty years 
of perseverance have enabled me to understand 








none of the games, and, under no circumstances, , 


to be able to be of use to players who may need 
a partner. 

“It was pretty evident that I found the time 
hanging heavily on my hands, when Duc came up 
and said to me: ‘ As you are doing nothing you 
might as well write a piece of music for my album.’ 
‘With pleasure, I replied. I took a piece of 
paper and drew a tolerable quantity of lines, on 
which there soon appeared an andantino for four 
voices for the organ. I thought I discovered in it 
a sort of mystically rustic naiveté, and I conceived 
the sudden idea of writing to it words of a similar 


nature. The piece for the organ disappeared, and | 


became a chorus of the Shepherds of 3ethlehem, 
singing their farewell to the infant Christ, at the 
moment of the departure of the Holy Family for 
Egypt. The company left off their whist and 
évarté to hear my legend, and were as much 
amused by the medieval coloring of my verses as 
by that of my music. ‘ Now,’ said I to Due, ‘1 
will compromise you, and put your name at the 
bottom of the work.” * What an idea! my friends 
know very well that I have no notion of composi- 


tion” ‘That is a fine reason for not composing! | 
Since, however, you are too vain to lend my work | 


your name, I will invent one in which yours shall 
be contained. Wait a moment! The work shall 
be written by Peter Ducré, whom I hereby 
solemnly appoint chapelmaster to the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris, in the 17th century. That 
will impart to my manuscript all the value of an 
archxological curiosity.’ No sooner said than 
done; and thus I entered on the same path as 
Chatterton. A few days later I wrote the follow- 
ing piece, but this time I commenced with the 
words, and a small fugued overture for a small 
orchestra, in a small, innocent style, in F sha 

major without the leading note—a manner whic 
is no longer in fashion, which resembles the 
Gregorian plain-song, and of which the learned 
will say that it is derived from some Doric, 
Phrygian, or Mixolydic mode or other of ancient 
Greece, which has nothing at all to do with the 
question, but evidently brings out the melancholy 
and somewhat stupid character of old national 
songs. A month afterwards, I thought no more 
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of my retrospective score, when I wanted a chorus 
for a concert I had to conduct. It struck me that 
it would be a good joke to fill up the gap with the 
Shepherds’ Chorus ot my Mystery, and I an- 
nounced it in the programme under the name of 
Dueré, ete. (1679). Even at the rehearsals, the 
antiquated musie excited the liveliest marks of 

artiality from the members of the chorus. 
‘Where did you dig that up?’ they asked. ‘ Dig 
up is pretty nearly the right expression,’ I replied, 
without hesitating; ‘it was found in a cupboard 
which had been built up in the Sainte Chapelle, 
when the latter was lately restored. It was 


written, however, with the old notation upon 


parchment, and I had great trouble in deciphering 
ig 

“The concert took place, Ducré’s piece was 
well executed and still better received. The 
critics praised it, and complimented me on my 
discovery. One single individual openly ex- 
ressed some doubt as to its age and authenticity. 
This proves that, whatever you, who would eat up 
the French, may say, there are sensible people 
everywhere. Another critic was touched by the 
misfortune of the old chapelmaster, whose musical 
aspirations had not been made known to the 
Parisians until after one hundred and thirty-six 
years of darkness. ‘For,’ he added, ‘ not one of 
us had ever heard of him, and even Fétis’s 
Dictionary, which contains so many extraordinary 
things, does not name him.’ 

“On the following Sunday, Due paid a visit to 
a lovely young married lady, who is very fond of 
old music, and manifests great contempt for all 
new compositions. ‘ Well,’ she asked the archi- 
tect, ‘what did you think of our last concert ?’ 
‘Very mixed, as usual.’ ‘And the piece by 
Pierre Ducré? Splendid, perfect! that is gen- 
uine music! Time has not deprived it of any of 
its freshness! That is true ntelody, such as we so 
seldom meet with in composers now-a-days. Your 
Berlioz will never write anything like that!’ At 
these words, Due was unable to repress a loud 
laugh, and was imprudent enough to answer, 
‘But, my dear madam, the piece is by Berlioz 
himself !—he wrote it, in my presence, on the 
corner of an écarté table.’ The beautiful lady 
bit her lips; the roses of anger colored her white 
complexion, and, turning her back on Duc, she 
hurled at him the terrible words, ‘ Berlioz is an 
impertinent fellow !’ 

“You may imagine, my dear friend, how 
ashamed I was, when Due reported to me her 
observation. I hastened to atone for what had 
happened, by publishing the poor little work 
under my own name, but, on the title-page, I 
placed the words: ‘ Dedicated to Pierre Ducré, 
fictitious chapelmaster, in order that I might 
always be reminded of my own culpable roguery. 

“At present, people may say what they choose ; 
my own conscience no longer reproaches me. I 
no longer expose the sensitiveness of good and 
soft-hearted individuals to weep over fictitious 
misfortune ; pale ladies to turn red; or critics, 
who are accustomed never to doubt, to entertain 
doubts. I will sin no more. Adieu, my dear 

! May my sad example be a lesson for you. 


Never attempt to lead astray the musical faith of 


your subscribers. Dread the designation which 
fell to my lot. You do not yet know what it is to 
be called impertinent, especially by a beautiful 
and pale lady. 
“ Yours truly, Hector Berrioz. 
“ London, 10th May, 1852.” 


Now the critics who valued this composition as 
dating from the year 1679, may be very clever 
people, but, at any rate, they are bad historians 
of Art. Berlioz, however, on his part, is also in 
error, when, as his English motto proves, he 
ascribes the success of his little chorus, containing 
the Flight into Egypt, to the circumstance of his 
having sent it forth into the world under the 
name of some one else. 

It was not because he adopted another’s name, 
but because he adopted a style which is more 
simple and more melodious than that we are 
accustomed to find in his works, that it proved an 
easier task for him to achieve success with this 
composition. But, however, this may be, its 





success induced him to prefix one part and add 
another to the little work, both which collectively 
are, at least, six times the length of the original 
nucleus. 
* * * * - * 

3eRL10Z is, undoubtedly, one of the cleverest 
of all known composers. His reputation as a 
critic is as great as his reputation as a composer. 
I would give something if the dibretto,* of which 
Ihave endeavored to sketch the outlines, were 
not by him, and if he had to write a notice of it. 
What a shower of splendid witticisms there 
would be! What a sea of irony would flow 
from his pen! Unfortunately, he has not criti- 
cized, but written it himself—did not he laugh a 
little in his sleeve while so doing ? 

In all probability, any half-and-half opinions 
on Berlioz’s music will never be general. It is 
deficient in many qualities without which, for 
many persons, music ceases to be music, but, on 
the other hand, it possesses others peculiar to 
itself, which not only satisfy many persons, but 
render them perfectly enthusiastic. Schumann 
described in a most pregnant manner a_ conside- 
rable portion of Bertior’s talent, when he said of 
him, that he was a virtuoso on the orchestra. 
Not only has Berlioz, in his instrumentation, pro- 
duced, side by side with much that is corrupt, 
masterly things, but he is, in his orchestral color- 
ing, in the working-up of original and character- 
istic musical elements, very frequently thoroughly 
creative. But he is altogether deficient in spon- 
taneity of invention—he translates into music 
pictures, situations, and persons, but as for the 
thought that should flow yndisturbed from the 
soul—of that he knows nothing. People would 
think that for such an organization words would 
be the best guide to the invention of musical 
ideas, but such is not the case. Lightness, flexi- 
bility, and naturalness, in a melodie point of 
view, are, above all things, necessary for vocal 
composers, but Berlioz is deficient in these quali- 
ties—no matter whether naturally, or from the 
violent tendency he has imposed on his style. 
With a bold, and often bizarre rhythm, with ab- 
rupt and frequently far-fetched harmony, almost 
nothing is gained for vocal music, however bril- 
liant the instrument may be. Thus all those 
compositions of Berlioz which obtained tor him 
the most friends and admirers, are invariably in- 
strumental pieces, and in those of his so-called 
symphonies, in which there were also vocal 
pieces, it was only the first which stood promi- 
nently forward and became known. Now, no 
one could have made any objection, had Liszt, 
who was always an enthusiastic admirer of Ber- 
lioz, inserted in his programme some considera- 
ble orchestral compositions of his, which, how- 
ever, would not have taken up too much time; 
such, for instance, as the overture to King Lear ; 
but, in selecting this Lnfunce du Christ, he was 
guilty of a most incomprehensible blunder, and 
inflicted on Berlioz direct and serious injury. 
While the treatment of the story is with its stilted 
simplicity particularly disagreeable to us Ger- 
mans, the music of the first and third part is so 
bombastic, so unsingable, so spun-out, and, more- 
over, so little calculated adequately to employ, 
or even to inspire a large chorus, that, when I 
became acquainted with it at the preparatory re- 
hearsals here, I at once foresaw the worst. How 
it ultimately went off, I will with all simplicity 
relate to you. 3 

The first rehearsalywhich was a very long 
one, came off on Friday afternoon. Liszt took 
a great deal of pains, and I will willingly set 
down in some degree, to the account of such a 
wretched rehearsal, where no progress was made, 
and at which not even all the soloists were pres- 
ent, the impression which the work that day pro- 
duced on the listeners, as well as the feeling of 
weariness it excited in the executants. It was a 
bad sign, even then, that, after remaining silent 
several hours, or refraining, at any rate, from the 
slightest sign of approbation, the chorus and 
orchestra, after the fatal harp and flute trio, 
broke out into a storm of undisguisedly ironical 





*See Dwight’s Journal of Music, vol. vi., p. 114, 
for a sketch of this libretto. 





applause. Every one returned home in a bad 
humor. 

The second rehearsal did not take place until 
Monday afternoon. Meanwhile Dalle Aste had 
been attacked with hoarseness, but Herr Rhein- 
thaler had most willingly undertaken his part, 
for, had he not done so, the concert could not 
have come off at all. The theatre was crowded 
to overflowing, and the beginning of the work 
was listened to with silent eagerness; soon, how- 
ever, a very evident feeling of dissatisfaction ob- 
tained the upper hand, and when even the sec- 
ond part, which is by far the most pleasing and 
most intelligible, passed by without applause, and 
the boxes continued to grow more*and more 
empty, Liszt himself seemed to loose courage. 
He left his place, talked the matter over with 
the members of the committee—who, long be- 
fore, would have preferred that the work should 
not be executed—and, on his return, announced 
that in the evening only the Flight into Egypt 
would be given, while the first and third parts 
would be given up—a piece of intelligence which 
was received with undisguised delight by the 
orchestra. Schumann’s work was now gone 
through in all haste, and—from Liszt’s point of 
view—the most important composition was taken 
out of the programme, and a great deal of time 
and trouble uselessly thrown away. 

[Conelusion next week.]} 
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Mr. Satter on his own Compositions. 
{From the New York Musical World.] 


Some known and unknown friends having re- 
cently called public attention to my compositions, 
and ranged them among the works of the so- 
called “ Music of the Future,” I feel bound to 
express my opinion, as far as the classification to 
which I have alluded, may be true or not. People 
generally have a very vague idea of the “ Music 
of the Future ;” and even those, whose Teutonic 
knowledge goes so far as to be enabled to read 
Richard Wagner’s writings, have slight doubts as 
to the probability of their ever becoming popular 
or useful. Now, popularity and usefulness are 
two champions who seldom agree, and whose in- 
dividual influence is so different, that a composer 
may be extremely popular without being useful, 
and very useful Fithout being popular. The 
managing pick-pockets, whose “chums” Verdi, 
Ricci, & Co., have been, for years and years, de- 
serve the soundest cowhiding for the miserable 
taste which pervades the public, that ever graced 
man’s back. Such men, however, whose intrin- 
sic worth is proof against fire and water, against 
slander and ridicule—such as Schumann, Wag- 
ner, Loewe & Co., ought to receive a civic crown 
each for the useful purposes which their elevated 
genius had ever in foremost view. Chopin, 
whose originality and natural sense for beauty 
had been styled odd and eccentric by the bees, 
who preferred to dote upon the honeyed contents 
of Italian exotics, is perhaps the first who opened 
the path to the new doctrine, and even he was 
but a splendid follower, in some degree, of that 
queer old gent., J. S. Bach, Esq., whose left hand 
Saoplasth to proceed from C to G, and from G to 
C, as harmony hath an equal right to both sides 
ot the question. Chopin confined himself to the 
piano; and if there may be one regret, it is_ the 
fact, that the cypress-branches, which overshad- 
owed his cradle, did not give way to rose-bushes 
in the course of his life. Loewe, whose ballads 
and oratorios are like a mighty obelisk built up 
in the midst of rotten grass and sickening toads, 
enlarged the path which the pioneer of Modern 
Harmony had partly discovered and_ partly re- 
entered. Then came Schumann. His was no 
sense of unlimited beauty; the earnest longing 
of his mind led him sometimes to extremes, and 
a great many of his works deserve to be styled 
“quaint; ” for, — as they are conceived, the 
heart has yet to yield to the spirit, and gentle 
love follows a captive the triumphant car of har- 
mony. 
Nevertheless, like Moses, he drew water from 
the rocks, and the ocean of sounds, which parted 
to give room to the passage of Chopin, Loewe 
an Schumann, drowned with irresistible power 
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the Myrmidons of the luxurious Pharaoh—Rossini, 
who grew too powerful and too exacting. A 
man was needed who could impart to the opera 
the same spirit of independence, of originality, 
which has been successfully inoculated to piano- 
music, songs and orchestral compositions. Rich- 
ard Wagner stood up, a free man among Saxon 
satellites—a true man among German renegades 
—a firm believer among worshippers of the gol- 
den calf. Symphony had found in Berlioz its 
point of culmination: the ne plus ultra was evi- 
dent: any higher pitch of instrumentation would 
inevitably have turned into ridicule, and even 
enthusiastic admirers of the modern Hector 
shouted té him: “ Take care, O lord, lest thou 
shouldst find a grave before the walls of Ilium.” 
And Berlioz took care. 

With R. Wagner, the faint ray of sun which 
appeared at the dawning morn of Genius, gave 
way to a bright and dazzling light, whose sudden 
existence was so overpowering, that a great many 
hid their eyes for fear of being blinded; others 
tried to catch a glimpse of the new meteor, 
prompted by curiosity and fear, and only a very 
few with eagle’s sight met the apparition, and 
came to the conclusion, that even this amazing 
flame might safely be encountered, provided the 
eye could get accustomed to its splendor. Liszt 
was the first to make the requisite astronomical 
calculations, and having faithfully and impartially 
found out that there was a star rising in Israel, 
he gave—a second Arago—a name to the con- 
stellation, and put it among the Stars No. 1. 
Germany began to buy telescopes. 

Wagner has given us “ Tannhaiiser,” “ Lohen- 
grin,” “Cola Rienzi,” “Fliegende Holliinder” 
and the “ Faust overture.” If 1 understood him 
right, the whole principle of the Music of the 





Future consists in this: “ Music is a language of 


the soul. Without meaning, music is a zero.” 
And so it is. Those who have souls, will soon 
rverceive what a Demosthenes speaks to them. 
Those who have none, will perhaps prefer the 
zambols of apes in some travelling menagery. 

‘hose who try hard to create a new Babylon, 
who defy the consequences for the sake of mo- 
mentary lust, may look at Wagner and Chopin 
as if Minos and Rhadamantos were awaiting 
their arrival in the Oreus with a judge's severity 
and verdict: those, however, whose heart has 
not been polluted yet by the voluptuous sounds 
of Syrens, do not need to put cotton in their 
ears, when Wagner reigns in the orchestra. 
Give Wagner's works the necessary location and 
execution, and you will not complain of the 
riant’s bodily strength and mental destitution. I 
ane said so much about Wagner, not because 
he is exempt from faults—not because I adhere 
to the silly habit of apotheosis—not because I 
forget our immortal ancestors in the presence of 
an immortal contemporary, but because his is the 
doctrine of the “ Musie of the Future,” and be- 
cause I have been deemed worthy to rank among 
his supporters. 

My piano-compositions have but one object. 
As a player, and especially as a concert player, 
I have observed that there is a sorrowful dearth 
in the class of concert-pieces. Or they are such, 
that the composer alone plays them with effect, 
owing to his making ritardandos, aecellerandos, 
mareatos &c., of which the paper don’t mention 
anything; or they are all the same fearful run- 
ning up and down, introducing nice runs, nice 
shakes, nice octaves, in which the composer hap- 
pens to excel, and there is so little music in them, 
that it reminds one involuntarily of a great cake 
weighing a hundred pounds, in which a gold 
dollar has been hidden. When Herz wrote his 
variations with success, they all wrote variations; 
when Thalberg introduce opera-fantasias, they 
all introduced opera-fantasias; but when Liszt 
wrote his works, they gave up in despair, and 
the “ Quaint Club” disappeared. Why? Be- 
cause there was nothing to imitate. I have tried 
to “mean” something in my compositions. Now, 
whether some people say “ they don’t mean, but 
are mean,” or not, I as usually do not profess to 
care, as I generally go my own way. I have 
tried to write effective concert-pieces, which 
would contain little music, and the success which 
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has mostly attended them, when I played them, 

is certainly not so much due to mere mechanical | 
execution, but to the spirit which I try to impart 
to them. I have tried even to write Sonatas, not 
such as stick so closely to old forms, as a rat 
would to his hole, but such again as mean some- 
thing, and which would not prove a failure, if 
well performed in even a large concert-room. 
[The first wreath which was thrown to me on 
American stages, happened to honor me after the 
performance of my Sonata in F sharp, at the 
Musical Convention, held in ’55 in Boston, at the 
Music Hall.] And so I shall endeavor to write 
even overtures and symphonies for piano solo, as 
I do not see why this noble instrument should be 
treated as a mechanic’s-tool, whereas we do not 
know actually but one-fifth of what it might be 
capable of in the hands of able men. As far as 
my compositions for stringed instruments with or 
without piano are. concerned, I adhere to the 
same principle. When Beethoven wrote his 
Sonatas, Trios and Quartets, he certainly meant 
well and did well, although he did not publish 
his intentions. I think that the host of quartet- 
music, meaningless and old-fogyish, that has gone 
forth from the engraver’s hands, is a loss to man- 
kind rather than a benefit. Spohr, with all his 
great talent, has never opened a new gate in the 
temple of time, and the title “ Altmeister,” which 
Germans delight to bestow upon him, is a com- 
iment and a reproof. Spohr, Onslow and 
eto are masters of the form and of the 
style: genius has never touched them with his 
wings, and if he hovered round one of the three, 
Spohr, albeit, was the lucky one. We in our 
time want something more than form and _ style, 
and would rather prefer one Shakspeare than a 
thousand Coleridges, Tennysons, Southeys, Mil- 
tons, Klopstocks, Racines and Coopers. If a 
man have the gift of uniting beauty with genius, 
then hail to us and to him; but if beauty alone 
stands before us, who would not think of those 
Circassian slaves, so unique in their bodily accom- 
plishments, who are bought like so many walking 
pictures for the money of’ half-brutes and _ totally 
effeminated masters ? Give me liberty of thought ; 
the style will come in its train; and give me 
time before you judge whether I was wrong or 
GuSTAVE SATTER. 


you. 


- —— > ——_—_—_—_—_— 

Rericious Music.— Scheelcher, in his Life of 
Handel, speaking of the famous Chandos Anthems, 
says: 

“All the sacred music of Handel, without 
ceasing to be religious, has a fire and an active 
exaltation which make it wholly distinct from the 
compositionsof his predecessors. It has been said 
in Belgium that religious music, when impressed 
with this character, no longer answers its purpose ; 
that it becomes a contradiction whenever it 
departs from the simplicity of the old masters. 
Assuredly, nothing could be more absurd, and 
more deplorable, than to introduce into the temple, 
as some do, the dramatic style, and, above all, the 
frivolities of foriture, which are as out of place 
in the church as they are tiresome at the opera. 
But to give to the songs of worship a greater 
warmth and a richer orchestration than Gregory, 
Gombert, or Palestrina would admit, appears to 
be a very different thing from composing cava- 
tinas or scenic pieces. One may differ from the 
Carthusians without becoming altogether worldly. 
In order to be sure that this is so, I must refer to 
my own impressions. The masses of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Cherubini, like the anthems of 
Handel, have never excited in me (even hearing 
them elsewhere than in a church) any feeling 
inconsistent with the kind of meditation which is 
expressed by the word religious. Theretore, it 
seems to me that they accomplish their object. 
It seems to me to be as natural as it is logical to 
apply to this kind of music (as to every other) 
the resources of modern science and instrumenta- 
tion; at the same time preserving always its 
proper character. To honor the Divinity as we 
ought, we should employ all the means in our 





power. The simplicity of the early masters is 
admirable ; but it is probable that they would 


have been less simple had they been richer. 
Moreover, where are we to stop ? Ifthe Belgian 
school be in the right, Palestrina himself is not 
entirely free from reproach: for the sweet and 
pleasant tone of his musical phrase is far removed 
from the austerity of the Plain-song. With sec- 
tarian intolerance, the pure Gregorians might 
accuse him of being effeminate. 

Those who attempt to circumscribe sacred com- 
position by what they call the true style—that is 
to say, a grave and naked melody—would make 
of music, if they were listened to, what the Greek 
Church made of painting: they would retain the 
art of sacred music at the twelfth century as the 
Greek Church did the art of painting. But such 
exaggerations never lead to the desired end. The 
Plain-song will always be beautiful to the ear, as 
the pictures of Cimabue, Giotto, Gaddi, and 
Fiesole are to the eye; but to restrict religious 
art to these is nothing less than to falsify it, and 
render it ridiculous. Witness the modern relig- 
ious paintings in Greece! Could any thing be 
colder or more affected than those pasticcios of 
Byzantine simplicity upon a ground of gold? 
And this is the Senaielile result when the artist is 
condemned to archeological researches, rather 
than left to his own inspiration, to make use of all 
the means with which progress has furnished him. 
That, indeed, is the real contradiction; for it 
would be not more absurd to say that a man ought 
not ta pray beneath the vaulted roof of an old 
Gothie cathedral unless clothed in an ancient 
doublet, with a bonnet on his head, and peaked 
shoes upon his feet.” 


a ee ee 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Opera at the Antipodes. 

Mr. Epiror :—I beg leave to offer you an 
extract from a letter dated at Calcutta, India, 
May 17th, 1857, thinking you may find it worthy 
of insertion in your valuable Journal, which often 


finds its way thither. 
A Constant READER. 


“We had an amusing scene at the opera a 
few nights ago. The building is what is called 
in this country a Cutcha, one, that is, of wooden 
puts and bamboos, covered with coarse mats and 
thatched with straw. Ata very short distance it 
looks like a gigantic hay-stack, but the whole 
inside is lined with cloth and prettily and taste- 
fully painted and ornamented. 

On this occasion the house was very full and 
fashionable, to hear Lucrezia Borgia for the first 
time in Calcutta. The early part of the evening 
the weather had been dark and lowering, and 
just at the end of the fourth act the thunder and 
lightning became terrific ; the claps were awful, 
and so near that they seemed inside the very 
building itself. Thus far the opera had gone off 
remarkably well, and far better than the per- 
formance of La Figlia, Favorita, or any other 
we had had; but now the audience, particularly 
the ladies, began to be frightened. The curtain 
had hardly fallen on the fourth act when the 
storm burst upon us, and the rain came down 
like a falling ocean. The light thatch could’nt 
stand it, and the water dripped through in little 
streams which soon grew larger, regardless of the 
toilettes which had been made with so much care ! 
and the audience drew together, standing wher- 
ever a dry spot could be found. 

The curtain rose on the fifth act, but the 
orchestra where fast getting drenched ; we could 
plainly see the rain falling upon the stage and 
among the banquetters, whose carouse became 
dismal to an unwonted degree. The musicians 
persevered, however, though we could scarcely 
hear them for the thunder; but when the bac- 
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chanalians attempted to sing, their situation be- 
came too absurd, and the whole house broke into 
alaugh andacheer. The curtain fell, the or- 
chestra fled, and the audience made tracks for 


| the grand entrance, the water at last pouring 
| through the roof in streams as large as my arm. 


Outside the scene was intense. Through the 
thick gloom we could only get glimpses in the 
flashes of lightning, and then could see but a 
short distance from the door. All were now 
huddled in the vestibule at the top of the flight 


of steps of the grand entrance, up to which an 


| occasional carriage would find its way and its for- 


tunate owners get shelter. 
B and I stood here, gradually soaking, for 
a quarter of an hour, and then, as I had told our 





gharrie just where to await us, I determined to 
make a bolt for it. B followed me, and the 
instant we left the steps of the theatre we were 
standing in full three inches of water, and as 
wet as if hogsheads of the same had been poured 
We were in full dress, of course, and 
must have been pretty objects. By the lightning 
we found our way to where we had left the 
gharrie, but it was not there; and by a bright 





upon us. 


flash we saw buggies overturned and:loose horses 
cutting about, and the whole Maidaun was one 
sheet of water in which we were standing, and 
the theatre looming like a great island from the 
middle of it. We could find nothing of the 
gharrie, and had to get back to the shelter of the 


| entrance, where we waited for nearly an hour in 


our wet clothes, cold and shivering, till the storm 
abated, when we succeeded in getting hold of 
We took a 
horn and a rub down, as preventatives against a 
cold, (and I am glad to say with entire success), 
and turned in. 

Fancy such a scene at the Boston, or at Her 
We 
out the rain, and it went off very well, though 
sing the 


our team and drove rapidly home. 


have had Lucrezia since with- 





at home I have heard S—— and M 
principal airs better than our artists. We are 
promised a fine company next year, if this one 
should continue to be supported, but you can 
have no idea of the heat of this place! Before 
you have been seated a quarter of an hour your 
Yet 


people patronize it well, and his succéss has aston- 


sensations are like sitting in a warm bath! 


ished the manager. 
A year or two since we were glad enough to 
welcome a chance company of Ethiopian Sere- 


naders, whose enterprise led them on a tour from 


Yankee land round the world, and they drew 
full houses, at high prices of course; but Opera 
is an unprecedented luxury, which I fully appre- 


ciate, and I never miss a performance.” 





Music Ad 


London. 


Dr. Manscnner, the German operatic composer 
(of Der Vampyr, Templar und Judin, Hans Heiling, 
&e.,) has been making a short visit in London. The 
only public notice of his presence was a modest con- 
cert atthe Dudley Gallery, given by Herr RercHarpt, 
the singer. We copy from the Musical World for 
July 25: 

The concert on Friday (yesterday week) was inter- 
esting not only from several pieces of Dr. Marschner’s 
being introduced, but from the appearance of Dr. 
Marschner himself, who performed twice on the piano; 
in the overture to Hans Heiling, arranged for two 

iano-fortes and eight hands, with MM. Osborne, 

‘edesco, and Benedict; and in a trio, composed b 
himself, for piano-forte, violin and violoncello, wit 








Herr Molique and Signor Piatti. Though now a 


| sexagenarian, Dr. Marschner has not lost his com- 


mand of the key-board. His touch is fine and elastic, 
and his execution masterly. The overture to the 
popular opera of Hans Heiling, we need hardly say, 
suffered considerably by its translation to the piano- 
forte. Its characteristic feature, however, and con- 
summate musical treatment, could not escape obser- 
vation, and the audience were unanimous in their 
approval. The trio was still more liked, as may be 
imagined, and the last three movements were loudly 
applauded. The andante, with a charming passage 
for the violoncello, exquisitely played by Sig. Piatti, 
would have created a furor in a larger assembly of the 
sterner Sex. 

The vocal contributions to the programme, by Dr. 
Marschner, consited of a duo, “Die tanzenden Miid- 
chen,” for soprano and contralto: lied ‘Der Kuss” 
for tenor; two ballads for contralto, “Die Biume 
griinen iiberall ” and ‘ Der Schmetterling;”’ and an 
aria for tenor, “ Du stolzes England,” from the opera 
Templar und Judin. The tenor airs were both admi- 
rably sung by Herr Reichardt, and both encored. 
The first, however, only was accepted; the latter 
being the final piece in the concert. The song from 
the Templar, by the way, is a tribute to the glory and 
liberty of England, which, had it been given in the 
native tongue, would have created an enthusiasm of 
another kind. 

Another interesting feature of the selection was a 
new song by Meyerbeer, composed expressly for Herr 
Reichardt, entitled ‘* Des Schiifers Lied,”’ with clari- 
net accompaniment. This, a charming shepherd- 
strain, pastoral in character, plaintive and melodious, 
was sung to perfection by Herr Reichardt, whose 
vocal powers and stylethe illustrious composer has 
consulted with his usual felicity. 

Madame Marschner, the wife of the composer, has 
a powerful contralto voice, and an energetic style. 
She sang the duo of her husband’s above named, 
with Mdlle. Westerstrand, and the two ballads by 
Marschner also alluded to, and preved herself a clever 
and experienced mistress of the vocal art. Mdlle. 
Westerstrand introduced her two Swedish songs with 
her usual effect. 

The other vocalists were Mad. Ugalde and M. Jules 
Lefort. Sig. Piatti executed a solo on the violoncello, 
and Sig. Belletti a solo on the clarinet. 

Mr. Pranseeen Berger and Mr. W. G. Cusins con- 
ducted. 


Orrra.—At Her Majesty’s Theatre, a short sup- 
plementary season commenced on the 20th ult., at re- 
duced prices, for the general public. The repertoire 
was to include Lucia, La Figlia, Trovatore, Traviata; 
Cenerentola and Sonnambula, (for Mme. ALBONI) ; 
Don Pasquale, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
andthe last scenes of J Martiri and Il Pirata (for 
Mlle. Piccotomin1). Early in August the whole 
company were to commence the tour of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, &e. M. BE- 
LART, the tenor who excited so much interest in La 
Sonnambula, was still more successful as Nemorino 
in L’Elisir d’ Amore. 

At the Royal Italian, Fra Diavolo has continued 
to run, alternating with Trovatore, Lucia, &c., the 
latter with Mile. BALFE. 


Mr. Ropert BARNETT, the distinguished professor 
and talented pianist, played a selection of music be- 
fore his pupils at his residence, in Albany street, on 
the 23d instant. The programme is worthy of being 
recorded : 

Sonata in D..cccccccccecccccccececccees Mozart. 

Momento, “ Capricioso ”’....+.+eeeeee0++ Weber. 

“Genevieve,” and “Study in E”’...... Bennett. 

Songs without Words..............-Mendelssohn. 

Sonata, ‘‘ Les Adieux, l’Absence, et le 

Retour ”.cccccccccceccccccscocee.. beethoven, 

“ Days of Yore ” sccccecceccecccccesees-Cramer, 

Caprice in E...seeceeceeceeeeeeees Mendelssohn. 

Harmonious Blacksmith........+.+++++. Handel. 


Mr. G. W. Custn’s second and last matinée musicale 
came off at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, the 29th ult. 
The programme was very attractive. The pieces 
played by Mr. Cusins included Mendelssohn’s sonata 
in’B flat, Op. 45, for piano and violoncello, with Sig. 
Piatti; Hummel’s Septuor, in which Mr. Cusins was 
assisted by Messrs. R. Blagrove (violin), Piatti (vio- 
loncello), Howell (contra-basso), Pratten (flute), 
Nicholson (hautboy), and C. Harper (horn); Han- 
del’s “Harmonious Blacksmith; ”’ Heller’s La Truitte ; 
and, with M. Remenyi, Thalberg and De Beriot’s 
duo for piano-forte and violin on airs from Les Hu- 
guenots. Mr. Cusins displayed his usual command of 
the instrument. 


HERR Von DER OSTEN gave a musical evening(soirée 
musicale), at Willis’s Rooms, on Friday, June 26th. 
The singers were—Madlle. Augusta Stubbe and Herr 
Von der Osten; instrumentalists—Herr E. Pauer 
amg? Herr Molique and Herr L. Ries (violin), 

err Goffrie (viola), and Herr Feri Kletzer (violon- 
cello). The music was well selected, and embraced 
F. Ries’s quartet in C minor, op. 126, for two violins, 








viola and violoncello, and Beethoven’s trio in D, Op. 
70, for pianoforte, violin and violoncello. Herr Von 
der Osten sang, among other things, Beethoven’s 
suite of six songs, ‘An die Ferne Geliebte.”” Herr 
Pirscher conducted. 





WorcestEer.—The Festival of the Three Choirs 
will commence August 26th. The selections for the 
four morning performances include Handel’s Dettin- 
gen Te Deum, “ Messiah,” and parts of ‘Israel in 
Egypt;’’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,” ‘‘Hymn of 
Praise,” and anthem: ‘‘ Hear my Prayer ;”’ select- 
ions from Costa’s “ Eli,” and a new festival anthem by 
Dr. G. Elvey. The evening concerts will include a 
‘*Mozart evening;” a Freyschiitz evening, with 
sprinkling of English songs; Mendelssohn’s Loreley 
fragment, Hatton’s ‘* Robin Hood ” Cantata, Macfar- 
ren’s new ‘*May Day” Cantata, &c. Among the 
leading singers engaged are Clara Novello, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Weiss, 
Herr Formes, &c. 


Paris.— Weber’s Oberon has been so popular, that 
now his Euryanthe is to be given at the opening of the 
Théatre Lyrique after its midsummer holidays.... 
There is a rumor, too, that von Flotow’s Martha is to 
form part of the repertoire of the Italian Opera next 
winter....The Gazette Musicale announces the suc- 
cessful appearances at the Opéra Comique of Mlle. 
Durpvy, and of M. NicHonas, a tenor, (both pupils of 
the Conservatoire) in Les Mousquetaires of M. Halévy. 
-e+-There is great glorification in the Parisian press 
over a new tenor, M. RENARD, the first genuine “ ut 
de poitrine’’ since DuPREz, who has been able to sing 
Suivez mot in “ William Tell’’....Rossini’s Comte 
Ory will shortly be brought out at the Grand-Opéra; 
Mlle. MENDE£z is to sing the part of Izolier....Mean- 
while to show what a fever heat the operatic ther- 
mometer still indicates in Paris, we copy the following 
significant little jeu d’esprit from the Sitcle : 


Tovsours ‘ TROVATORE.” P 

The Trovatore, after having been played at the 
Italiens, was translated for the Grand-Opéra, and 
given there. It is not impossible that, in the ensuing 
winter, the Opéra-Comique will endeavor in its turn to 

roduce it, with modifications, be it understood. The 
Théatre-Lyrique, drawn into the vertex, will also bring 
out an adaptation, and the Folies-Nouvelles, not to 
remain in the background, follow its example. We 
may thus be exposed, one of these fine days, to read 
on the affiches which “ ornament” the boulevards, as 
follows :— 

Italiens.—J7 Trovatore, de M. Verdi. 

Opéra.—Le Trouvére, de M. Verdi. 

Opéra-Comique.—Le Troubadour, de M. Verdi. 

Théatre-Lyrique.—Le Meénestre/, de M. Verdi. 

Bouffes-Parisiens.—Le Ménétrier, de M. Verdi. 

Folies-Nouvelles.—Le Saltimbanque, de. M. Verdi. 

Ce serait monotone. 

CoLoene.—Dr. L. Spohr passed the 2d and 3d of 
this month here. He pec several hours to exam- 
ining the arrangements and plan of study at the Rhe- 
nish School of Music, under the direction of F. Hiller, 
and repeatedly expressed his full appreciation of the 
performances of the pupils, in various stages of pro- 
ficiency. Ata party of artists and amateurs at the 
house of F. Hiller, the latter, and Herr Edw. Frank, 
Musical Director, played several new original com- 

ositions, which evidently gave satisfaction to the 
estor of German composers, who also manifested 
reat interest in the talent of the young composer, 
fax Bruch. In the evening of the 3d inst. the Célner 
Miinnergesang-Verein serenaded the worthy master. 





Iraty.—At the moment when the political dream- 
ers and schemers, the hopers and wranglers, have had 
their mouths full of all that has (or has not) happen- 
ed at Genoa, at Leghorn, or in the hideous prisons of 
Naples, arrives a placid letter from a musical friend 
bound for La Romagna, to be present at the inaugu- 
ration of anew Opera House at Rimini—which is, on 
his report, described as magnificent. For this cere- 
mony, continues our informant, Signor Verdi has 

romised a new opera—that is to say, a reconstruct- 
ion of his “ Stifellio,” which, on its re-appearance, 
will be called “ Aroldo.” Expenditure without fruit 
—movement without consequence—do not these com- 
binations too largely shadow forth the story of Italy 
in more ways than one ?—London Ai wm. 





CoNSTANTINOPLE.—The maestro ARDITI has compo- 
sed a Turkish hymn, a remarkable work, and dedica- 
ted itto his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, who has 
condescended to accept the dedication. Last Wednes- 
day, M. Arditi had the honor of being summoned to 
the Imperial palace to preside at the performance of 
the hymn before his Majesty. Several artists of the 
Italian theatre, also, had the honor of being admitted 
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to play before the Sultan. The concert, which be- 
gan at half-past seven in the evening, lasted to about 
ten, frequently affording the august listener the op- 
portunity of expressing his high satisfaction. The 
artists and band of the theatre first executed, under 
the direction of M. Arditi, the Imperial hymn. The 
prologue of Lucrezia Borgia was sung, followed by 
the air “La Calumnia,’”’’ by Madame Nickrovich. 
This beautiful morceau was succeeded by the “ Cam- 
panelli d’Aurore,”’ the theme, which is so original, 
and the variations, which are so difficult, being execu- 
ted by M. Arditi with infinite charm and ease, and 
procuring for him the most flattering compliments, 
which his Majesty transmitted by one of his officers. 
The orchestra then performed M. Arditi’s charming 
composition, Les Chants Américains, which seemed 
particularly to please his Majesty. A few days after- 
wards his Majesty sent 50.000 piastres; 10,000 for the 
management of the Italian Theatre; 30,000 for the 
vocalists; and 10,000 for the coniposer, M. Arditi, 
who, in addition, received the decoration of the Sul- 
tan. 
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Criticism BY Composers.—We would call the 
attention of the intelligent reader to the admirable 
letters of Ferpinanp Hitver about the late mu- 
sical festival at Aix la Chapelle, which well deserve 
the space we give them. Hiller is one of the most 
sound and intelligent musicians in Europe, a tho- 
roughly artistic composer in all forms, if not a great 
creative genius, and his impressions of Art and 
artists are singularly just and appreciative, while 
they are remarkably free from any German mysti- 


cism. He writes as clearly as any Englishman or 
Frenchman. His estimate of Berlioz is well worth 
reading. 


Also to the quite original criticism upon Mrn- 
DELSSOHN, written for this Journal by one of the 
ablest teachers and composers in Berlin. Its views 
will be found somewhat novel, but worthy of re- 
flection. We only regret our inability to render the 
Doctor’s German sentences into more clear and 
flowing English. 

Finally, by way of refreshing variety, read Mr. 
Sarrer’s lucid definition of his own position among 
the magnates of the “ Music of the Future”! 

Deatn or Carr Czerny.—This announce- 
ment, which comes in the European news last re- 
ceived, must come home to all the thousands who 
have known the pleasures, and especially the 
No man has written such 





pains of the piano. 
innumerable varieties of lessons, finger exercises, 
treatises for young students of the piano-forte. 
These and his arrangements, with fingering, of 
the piano fugues of Bach, the symphonies of 
Beethoven (for four hands) and of very many 
oratorios, symphonies, operas, overtures, &c., have 
been his chief public services. It is stated that 
his published pieces number eight hundred and 
forty. Of these but a small part, of course, are 
compositions in any original or creative sense ; 
the most of them are exercises, studies, relating 
to the mechanical part of piano-playing. Yet 
he has also been the composer of various masses, 
motets, concertos, symphonies, songs with and 
without orchestra, which are still in manuscript. 
Indeed he had a prodigious facility of production, 
and was a man of immense industry. His labors 
in teaching and writing necessarily withdrew him 
very much from the pleasures of the world ; yet 
he was an amiable and sociable man, and proba- 
bly very few men have been so well acquainted 
with all the great artists and classical composers 
of Germany, during the past half century. The 
following particulars of his history: were gleaned 





chiefly from Fétis’ Biographie Universelle for 
Moore’s “ Encyclopedia of Music :” 

He was born at Vienna, on the 2lst of February, 
1791. His parents came from Bohemia, and his 
father, who had formerly been in the imperial military 
service of Austria, settled in Vienna, in.1785, as a 
teacher of the piano-forte. Like many others who 
have highly distinguished themselves, Czerny dis- 
played in his earliest infancy a great natural disposi- 
tion for music; and as his father at that time very 
diligently practised the works of Bach, Mozart, 
Clementi, &¢., and was frequently visited by the 
piano-players then resident in Vienna, as Kozeluch, 
Gelinek, Wanhall, and others, the youth bad con- 
stantly the advantage of hearing good music, and 
hence his sensibility for the art was speedily mani- 
fested. This circumstance, doubtless, induced his 
father, who possessed no independent fortune, to 
devote his earnest attention to educate him for the 
profession; so that, even in his eighth year, young 
Carl performed the compositions of Mozart, Clementi, 
Kozeluch, Gelinek, &c., with much facility. About 
this period the early works of Beethoven appeared, 
and Czerny became so enamored with them as to 
prefer them to ail others. He therefore studied them 
with peculiar assiduity, and when about ten years old 
(in 1801} had the pleasure of being introduced to 
their renowned author, who was then in the prime of 
life and had created the greatest sensation as a piano- 
forte player by the production of effects and difti- 
culties which were previously unknown. He played 
to Beethoven some of the great master’s newest 
compositions, and made such a favorable impression 
on him that Beethoven at once voluntarily offered to 
take him as a pupil. The intimacy thus formed 
gradually ripened into the most perfect friendship, 
which was maintained unbroken throughout the too 
short life of this the greatest musical genius of this 
century. Among the many proofs of high regard 
which Beethoven entertained of Czerny, it may be 
mentioned, as a fact not generally known, that he 
selected him as the musical instructor for his adopted 
nephew, (Carl Beethoven,) who, afterwards, alas! 
most deeply embittered his uncle’s days. Under 
Beethoven’s guidance Czerny studied, first the Clav- 
ier School, and the works of Emanuel Bach, and 
then all the compositions which Beethoven himself 
had written and published in the course of the year. 
He had also to arrange many of Beethoven’s works, 
as well as to correct the proofs of such of them as 
were being prepared for publication, all of which 
afforded him much practice, and imparted an accurate 
knowledge of the spirit of these fine compositions. 
As the elder Czerny could with difficulty support 
himself by teaching, Carl, though only in his four- 
teenth year, (in 1805,) also commenced giving 
lessons ; and soon obtaining some talented pupils, he 
became so celebrated as a teacher, that, in a short 
time, every hour in the day was occupied. In the 
year 1810, Clementi resided in Vienna, and Czerny 
ecame acquainted with him at a noble house where 
he gave instruction, at which Czerny was nearly 
always present. This was particularly advantageous 
to him, as he thereby acquired a knowledge of 
Clementi’s classical method, and formed his own 
upon it. He soon became one of the most favorite 
and highly-esteemed teachers in Vienna, and gave 
daily from ten to twelve hours’ instruction, chiefly 
in the noblest and best families. To this occupation 
he devoted himself for thirty years—from 1805 to 
1835; and among his numerous pupils who have 
become known to the public are Mademoiselle 
Belleville, Liszt, Dobler, and others. Among ama- 
teurs, too, of high rank, he has had many pupils who 
might well have passed for professors. 


He died at Vienna last month. It is said that 
his fortune, which, unlike that of most composers, 
proved to be considerable, is left to charitable 
institutions and to the Conservatory of Music at 
Vienna, as he died childless. 
ba ers mace 
Lablache Dead! 

The death of Czerny is immediately followed 
by that of the world’s greatest bass singer. The 
news came by the steamer that left, Liverpool 
on the 1st inst. His death must have occur- 
red within a day or two before; it has been 
understood for some time that he was ill. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin furnishes the following 
sketch of him. 

Lure1 LABLACHE was the son of Nicola La- 
blache, a Marseilles merchant, who went to Na- 





ples in 1791, and married a Polish lady named 
Snalited Bietak. Luigi was born in Naples, 
December 6th, 1794, so that he had reached the 
age of sixty-three years. His father fell a vic- 
tim of the revolution in 1799. Through the 
kindness of Joseph Bonaparte, the young La- 
blache, who in childhood showed great musical 
talent, got a situation in the Conservatorio at 
Naples, and here, when twelve years old, he 
studied vocal and instrumental music. The lat- 
ter was, however, not to his taste, and he fled 
several times from the school in search of operatic 
engagements, his passion being for dramatic sing- 
ing. He was taken back and finished his course 
of musical education. He was then eighteen 
vears old, and was immediately engaged as Buffo 
Napolitano at the San Carlo Theatre. Five 
months afterwards he married the daughter of an 
actor named Pinotti. From Naples the young 
basso went to Palermo and then to Milan, where 
he had a long engagement at La Scala, Merca- 
dante writing for him his opera of Elisa e Ciau- 
dio. From that time he was the favorite of all 
the great Italian theatres. In 1824 he went to 
Vienna, where he received extraordinary hon- 
ors, and since then all the great Italian Opera 
houses of Europe, from St. Petersburg to Paris 
and London, have contended for the honor and 
advantage of engagements with him. 

For twenty or thirty years Lablache has been 
the first basso of the Italian operas of Londor, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg, seldom condescending 
to appear on any less distinguished stage. He 
was one of the memorable quartet, so famous 
twenty years ago, and which travellers in Europe 
of that period are so fond of recalling. Grisi, 
Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache, as they were 
twenty years ago, have probably never since 
been equalled. Two of the four—Rubini and 
Lablache—are now dead; Grisi is vocally only 
the wreck of what she was, and Tamburini, 
when, after a long retirement, he re-appeared 
for a short time, a year or two ago, though vigor- 
ous and fresh in look and action, had only the 
shadow of the great barytone voice of past times. 
Lablache had the best preserved voice of all, and 
though some of its volume may have been lost 
with advancing vears and increasing obesity, it was 
still regarded as the finest bass voice in Europe. 

In his younger days Lablache was a remarka- 
bly handsome man, and the beauty of his face 
was scarcely lost as he grew older. His figure 
was tall and commanding; his features of the 
Roman type; his eyes black and expressive, and 
he had remarkable mobility of countenance. His 
greatest achievements have been in comic opera ; 
but he was scarcely less admirable in serious 
parts. Of late years his favorite characters have 
been such as Don Pasquale, (which was written 
for him), Dr. Duleamara, Leporello and Dr. 
Bartolo, in all of whieh he was unequalled. 
And when oceasion required, he could take the 
leading bass parts in such operas as Semiramide, 
] Puritani, Il Pirata, Norma and La Sonnam- 
bula, and the artist who excelled so much in the 
drolleries of light comedy, was found to be equally 
great in the dignified parts of the serious opera. 
Ilis voice was of great compass, volume and flex- 
ibility, his method of singing unexceptionable, 
and his acting was fall of intelligence and spirit. 
Hlis long familiarity with English audientes, who 
always went into convulsions when his huge fig- 
ure first came on the stage in a comie opera, had 
brought him into a habit lately of committing 
certain little buffooneries, and introducing gro- 
tesque English phrases into the Italian dialogue ; 
but before a more critical audience, who judged 
a performer by stricter rules, and permitted no 
liberties with a work, Lablache was always the 
great and conscientious artist. He has left no 
one equal to him in voice, method or artistic 
intelligence. 

The private reputation of Lablache has always 
been good. None of the scandals so commonly 
reported of men of his profession, have ever 
attached to him. In his own house he was be- 
loved, and his generosity and benevolence to all 
have been frequently remarked. One of his 
children is the wife of Mr. Thalberg, the pianist, 
who is now in this country. 
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. . 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

Penn rn a eee 

How can we continue the discussfon of Brass 
Bands in such intensity of dog-days! it is aggra- 
| yating to think of them. But the Promenade Con- 
certs at the Music Hall go on, with more and more 
| success, and prove what fine things might be done, 
| out doors and within doors, to mect the cravings 
| and improve the taste of such a “ musical people,” 
as the Transcript calls us. Last Wednesday evening 
the Music Hall was crowded; while the Brigade 
Serenade Band discoursed pleasant music in front of 
| the Parker House, and another band in Howard St., 
| attracting crowds of listeners. 


| moved into their new building, almost side by side 
with Russell & Richardson, on Washington Street, 
near the corner of Winter St. It is undoubtedly the 
most complete, well-arranged and elegant music 

store in the United States, and speaks for the im- 

mense business which Mr. Ditson has by years of 
* patient industry and enterprise built up. We hope 

to give a full description next week.... We have seen 
| a private letter from Mr. Grorce Hausmann, one 

of the two or three finest violoncellists of London, 
| announcing his intention of visiting this country 
| early in October, commencing with Boston. We 

have already noticed also the intended removal to 
| this country of Mr. Cooper, one of the first class 
| London Philharmonic violinists. WVirreuxTemps, too, 
| is coming; so that there will be quite an accession to 
_ the strings. Could they only be brought together in 
a Quartet! 

The New York Academy of Music is leased for 
the coming season by Messrs. THALBERG, STRa- 
Koscu and Utiman. Efforts are making, it is 
said, to secure the accession of Mme. LAGRANGE to 
the already powerful operatic company. RoGeEr’s 
engagement, it appears, was prematurely announ- 
ced; negotiations are pending; meanwhile the 
| great French tenor is engaged we see at Hamburg, 

where he sang the first night as George Brown in 


| 
| 
| Ia Dame Blanche. New York is full of Mr. Ull- 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
Oxtver Dirson & Co., it will be seen, have just 
| 
| 
| 


| man’s placardings of Frezzoxini and of Vieux- 
| Temps. We read, too, among New York adver- 
tisements: “The friends of Miss Jurtana May, 
| Prima Donna, are respectfully informed that she 
will make her first appearance in her native country, 
after an absence of six ycars in Europe, early in 
September next;” whether as part of the great 
opera galaxy, or to shine in single glory, does not 
yet appear....Signor Gurp1, the tenor singer, (so 
writes one of his neighbors to the Zranscript,) is not 
dead, but living in his usual good health, “ next 
door to myself,” in Cincinnati....Burton, in New 
York, announces the engagement of Vestvatt, 
“acknowledged as the Queen of the Lyric Stage,” 
(!) for a short season of Grand Opera, to commence 
on Monday. 





| Miss Er1tse Henster, our fair towns-woman, is 


engaged as prima donna at the opera in Genoa, for 
| the coming season... Read above, how our old friend 

ArRDITI, conductor of so many Italian operas here, 
| has been figuring in Constantinople. ... Batre, the 
| English opera composer, has published “A New 
Singing Method,” without the use of Solfeqgi, but pre- 
senting the necessary elementary studies in the form 
of original Ballads and Songs—a system already 
employed with success in the well-known work by 
Vaccai. Mr. Balfe believes in “the substitution of 
an agreeable amusement for a disagreeable labor.” 
The list of contents is certainly curious; for 
instance : 


1. Preliminary. 2. First Exercise of the Voice. 

4. Thirds—“ Oh, weep not lady ’’......++++...Ballad 

5. Fourths—“ Come follow me ”...s+++e+eeee.-.50NG 

9. Octaves—“ Then lady wake, in beauty rise ”’..Song 
11. Semitones—“ Tis ever thus ....+.eeeee0+eS0N 
12. Syncopation—“Woodman, spare that tree’’. Balla 
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The New Orleans Picayune gives its readers the 
“refreshing information” that the captain of a 
Mississippi river steamboat has purchased the steam 
whistle Calliope, made at Worcester, Mass., with the 
right to its exclusive use on the lower Mississippi 
for six months. Could it be exclusively confined to 
the lower Mississippi and forever, many here would 
feel refreshed. ...GoTTSCHALK, the pianist, was by 
last accounts in Caraccas, South America, giving 
concerts; the report that he is dying of consump- 
tion is declared to have no truth in it. 

Kart Mozart, son of the great composer, de- 
clares that Tischbein’s portrait of his father, which 
has been so much praised, has no resemblance what- 
ever. He considers the best likeness of his father 
the one which was published more than fifty years 
ago by Artaria, in Vienna, and which can also be 


found in the biography by Schlichtegroll....Some 
one suggests a serenade to the Comet, thus: Comet 
gentil!....We alluded afew weeks since to the 


valuable collection of musical books and autographs 
in the possession of Mr. ALsrecut, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly of the Germania Society. Besides 
these, he would also be glad to dispose of a fine col- 
lection of engravings, relating to musical subjects 
These include pictures of musical festivals and ope- 
ras, portraits of great composers and singers, caric- 
atures, &¢., mostly on steel and copperplate, and 
many of them by celebrated masters, new and old. 
Mr. Albrecht may be addressed: care of Dr. Fell- 
ger, 240 South 12th street, Philadelphia, Pa....The 
new Life of Hanpet, by Vicror Scu@.cuer, re- 
cently published in London, is in press by Mason 
Brothers, New York. 

Pittsfield, up among the hills cf Berkshire, seems 
to be doing a good deal for the promotion of a true 
taste in music. We have already mentioned the 
concert given by Mr. Ensian at the Maplewood 
Seminary, at which an entire Psalm of Mendels- 
sohn was performed. We have now the programme 
of a Soirée which closed the summer term of the 
“ Mendelssohn Musical Institute” in the same town, 
(Aug. 4) which is worth recording : 









PART I, 
1. Sonata—Diabelli, four hands. 

2. Song—“ Angels of peace and gladness ”’........ .. Bellini 
DR PI 5 oink vas. Ceceaser dives een cadcseesceen Mozart, 
4. Vocal Duet—‘ Mountain Echo,” Guitar acc....A. Schmitt 
a ree JE. B. Oliver 
6, Song—“ Free Minstrels’’...... pee ccecees C. M. von Weber 

PART II. 
7. Selections from Don Juan, four hands ...........+ Mozart 
S. LleS Oe Wott: occ sca seseccsccecscs . .Mendelssohn 
9. Freundschaft’s Iymne—trio vocal. . . . Beethoven 
10. Sonata Pathetique. ........sseccsssee . Beethoven 
11. Song—* Come unto me ”. ..... 5.0 e eee Toplift 
12. Overture—La Muette de Portici, 8 hands...........Auber 
The ‘Mendelssohn Institute” was established 


about a year since by Mr. Epwarp B. Oiver, “an 
enthusiastic disciple of the classic school of Ger- 
man music, his design being to furnish facilities for 
the thorough study of this and the other pure styles 
of his art. The plan is a novel one in this country ; 
music being made the central or prominent study, 
while painting is taught as a kindred art, and the 
modern languates, elegant literature, &c., as essen- 
tial parts of the education of the true artist. The 
exercises on Tuesday evening bore ample testimony 
to the soundness of Mr. Oliver’s theory, and the 
qualification of himself and his associates to carry 
it out.” So says a Pittsfield paper, and we believe 
with truth. 





Aivertisements, 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


HE Fifth Terdi of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orch 1 Instr Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Parker, and WILLIAM ScHULTz8. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 


AT THEIR 
New and Capacious Music Store, 
No. 277 WASHINGTON S8T., 


Would call the attention of the Musical Public to their large 
and constantly increasing Stock of 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, 
AND AN 
UNSURPASSED ASSORTMENT 


—or— 
Pianos and Melodeons for Sale and to Let. 


The recent publications of 0. D. & Co. comprise , 


VERDI'S CELEBRATED OPERA OF IL TROVATORE, with 
Italian and English words, Price $3. 


BACH’S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. Vol. I. Price $3. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC: 
comprising Themes from the Works of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, and other eminent Composers ; and Original Tunes, 
Chants and Anthems. The whole harmonized in four parts, 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ. By E. Ives, Jr., 
W. Atpers, and H. C. Trimm. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Price $1. 


TUE OPERATIC ALBUM: A Collection of Music in Parts, 
for Ladies’ voices, intended particularly for Seminaries, 
High Schools, Musical Classes and the Social Circle. Price 
67 cents. 

THE MUSICAL WREATH: A Collection of Songs, compris- 
ing the beauties of English, German, French and Italian 
melody; with English words, by Percival, McLeod and 
others. Edited by E. Ives, Jr. Price $1. 

MUSICAL RECREATIONS: OR, A RELIEF FROM STUDY. 
A Collection of Two-Part Songs, consisting mostly of Ele- 
gant Extracts from the Works of Eminent Composers, with 
English words, written expressly for the purpose, and in- 
tended to be sung by One or Fifty voices. By E. Ives, Jr. 
Price 50 cents. 


THE MUSICAL SPELLING-BOOK: A New Method of In- 
struction in the Rudiments of Music, together with a Choice 
Series of Musical Recreations. Price 75 cents. 


IN PRESS: A large number and variety of Valuable Works, 
the names and general features of which will soon be made 


public. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
AND DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES & MELODEONS, 
277 Washington St., Boston. 





NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
THE SANCTUS, 
BY EDW. HAMILTON. 


This is a collection of Sacred Music mostly new, full and 
complete in every department and adapted to the worship of 
all Pr td i ions. 

The publishers offer it to the musical public with the full 
confidence that it will be found to be the most satisfactory, the 
most complete, the most useful, in short, the best collection of 
Church Music ever yet issued. Copies will be furnished for 
examination upon the receipt of 60 cents in postage stamps. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








ATHENAUM EXHIBITION. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which will be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. KE. Thansgiving, by 

Sdwin White; additional pictures by Allston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 


PARIS PIRST PRIZE PIANO-PORTES. 


ALBERT W. LADD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand 
and Square 


7 PIANO-FORTES. 


—AT THE— 
Great Universal Exhibition at Paris, in 1855, 
THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 
Was awarded to us forthe BEST SQUARE PIANO, 
FORTES, by a Jury composed of the following 
distinguished gentlemen : 

JosePH HELLMESBERGER, Director of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Music at Vienna ; Prof. Hatevy, Secretary of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts; Hector Bertioz, Professor of Music 
and Member of the Jury of the London Exhibition; Prof. 
Mar.oye, Member of the Jury at the Exhibition in Paris in 
1849 ; M. Rotter, Manufacturer of Piano-Fortes, Paris ; Right 
Hon. Sir Grorce Cierck, President of the — Academy of 
Music, London ; Prof. Feris, Director of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music, Brussels. 

A MEDAL 
Was also received for the Best Boston Piano-Forte contributed 
to the New York World’s Fair of 1853, and TWO MEDALS 
from the late Mechanics’ Fair at Boston. 


Warerooms, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-sF'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856 





FROM THE 
Plassachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 
BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This Houge was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 


MASONIC TEMPusE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


s. B. Bang, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner's Church. .,.School Street, Boston. 











IE wWw ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


G. ANDRE & CoO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, HKaydn’s and Mozart’s works. 
eon SE 9YIY9YYYY Yn 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9; Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


ppt weet Catalogue, No. 8, contains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses ; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches ; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 

Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte Se Handel’s Messiah, 
$1 63; Judas Maccabeeus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's “‘ Messiah,’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's “Judas Maccabzseus,’’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘Samson,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





J. ©. D. PARKER, 


Xnstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
8 HAY *ARD PLACE. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 














Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


J. H. HI D L E Y, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Bealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 








ADOLPI KIELBLOCK, 
Crarher of the Pinna and Singing, 
U. 8S. HOTEL. 


JOB PRIN'TING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 








Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
(G> Constantly on hand La come eaten of American 





quarterly in advance. 





MUSIO AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, _ 





RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 


MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


AU GUST. 


a > 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

TEARS OF LOVE, (F)4 net ac veesarasee Walter Maynard, 25 

MINNIE BROWN, Song and Chorus (F) 3...H. P. Danks, 

FLORENCE MAY, (E sich E._ A Hosmer, 

NELLY MAY, (D)38... Aa irkstein, 
1 MUST COME OUT NE} MAMMA, 

PT Mii wigak cause ankncs bed weenscea seen Pete Morris, 
MAMMA WON’T LET ME MARRY YET, Comic, 














| re rie. Pete Morris, 25 
TWENTY YEARS AGO, (D) 8............. J.N. Crouch, 26 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
LAUGHING RILL WALTZ, (G)8...... Geo. Byron Ware, 25 
SUNNY MEMORIFS WALTZ, (A) 4.........H. P. Crane, 25 
VALSE CHARMANTE, (E flat) 4.........Sextus Sawtelle, 25 


LES CLOCHES DU MONASTERE, (D flat) 4....L. Wely, 25 
TO THE COTTAGE OF MY MOTHER, No. 1, of * 


the “ Signs of Love,” Vars., (G) 4......... Ch. Grobe, 85 
BMILY POLKA, (F) &.....ccccccescves Mrs, Wm. Garrett, 25 
OL eats LA BBE) Oe crcrccstsngnsnven J.C. D. Parker, 25 
OTs Ce eg cen ceincaveveieneeae A. Loeschhorn, 35 


SPANIARD’S SERENADE, (E winor) 4.... 
LA MUETTE DE PORTICI, Op. 52, (E) 7 
THOUGHTS OF HOME, “wre Coy Seen mie P. Crane, 25 
POLONAISE BRILLANTE, (Ff sharp) 7...3.C. D. Parker, 5@ 
THE SHEAF. In Six Nos. By Geo. Byron Ware. lc. each. 

No. 1—-L ‘lisire d’Amore, (C) 2. 

No. 2—Flowers of Spring, (G) 2." 

No. | terones Borgia, (G) 2. 

No. 4—Bells of the Monastery, (D) 2 

No. 5—Ii Trovatore, (D) 2. 

No. 6—La Traviata, (F) 2. 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,] inclusive to '7, (which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music.] 


INSTRUCTOR for Beginners on the ORGAN, 
for the formation of the Legato style of playing. By C. H. 
RINK. In Two Books, each $1.50. 


HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL 
without a Master. 
HOWE’S NEW AMERIC - MELODEON and SERA- 
PHIN i : oe 
HOWE’S NEW AMERIC AN GUITAR SCILOOL with- 

OE Oa 5.6. 0-5:9:0'5:0:'058,004545 00 enka vena gaan ee 50 
(G> Abridged editions of each of the above Instruction Books. 

at 25 centaeavh. 

The MUSICIAN’S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, anlysis of 4000 celebrated Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&c.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in — to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 


A. Jungwann, 25 
. Thalberg, 75 












cc. Xs. WA TIZIN S& & Co. 


(Successors to Resp & WarkINs,) 


<>, Wholesale & Retail Declers i 
“1PIANO-FORTES 
AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWRCOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,.......C hicago, Ill. 


TEs DAVIS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE,. 
Residence Neo. 56 Kneeland Street. 

















TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline,...... acveccecones 
Each subsequent insertion, per line..... coccee BD CtB 
For one column, ag lines) first insertion. .....$12.00 
Do do each subsequent. ...$6.00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly adve: 








No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 




















